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Rogert TAYLOR. 


PREFACE 


This biography of Robert Taylor is revised from the “‘lite” 
of him that I contributed to the columns of ‘The Freethinker ” 
for July 8 to September 9, 1923. The third chapter is added, 
and also the appendices. 


I have not been able to make this “life” as complete as I 
would have liked, owing to my imprisonments. In consequence 
of these Governmental sojourns I lost my collections of Agnostic 
Journals for the years 1904-1906. To the Agnostic Journal, in 
1905, I contributed to a serial study entitled Robert Taylor, 
Infidel. I forget the full dates but I know that one instalment 
appeared in the Agnostic Journal for May 13, 1905, pages 292-3. 
I hope that, some day, someone will make me a present of these 
papers and I shall be able to compare texts and revise to the 
extent necessary. The A. J. ‘life’? contained extracts from 
Robert Taylor’s prison writings for The Lion, which ought to 
have been embodied in the present work. 


Somewhere, in some Free thinker’s hands, reposes, it not 
destroyed, a careful account of Robert Taylor’s alleged recan- 
tation. All the data is collected and the matter is treated 
exhaustively. I had this MS. ready for publication at the time 
of my 1916 imprisonment. It was never published and | hope 
still that this essay will return to me and be published. It is an 
important chapter of Freethought history and biography. Kobert 
Taylor did not recant and the full falsehood of the story that he 
did is made clear. 


The times in which we live call for other discussion than 
enquiries into the alleged astronomical origin of the Christian 
religion. Nevertheless, this biography will not be complete from 
my standpoint. until it includes a chapter analysing Taylor’s 
thesis and his Devil’s Pulpit orations. In my view, he dissi- 
pated magnificent scholarship in much unnecessary flippancy and 
overdid the argument of mocking. Also, he missed the point 
that the argument against the established Christian religion, 
which is really pagan-Christianity, is a moral one, indicting not 
merely theology and the Church, but our present political economy 
and society. Taylor’s “blasphemy,” for which he ought never 
to have been indicted, was a poor substitute for a more dis- 


turbing “sedition,” of which he ought to have been guilty. 
Atheism, without Socialism or a revolutionary evangel of equity 
and liberty, is a poor affair. In the main, Taylor marked time 
at Deism. 

Robert Taylor was no mean scholar. His importance to me 
is his close association, for a brief period, with Richard Carlile. 
Had he possessed the moral character of Carlile he would have 
been the greatest and most useful public man in Britain of his 
time. His worth is much less than that of Carlile, but his story 
ig worth telling. I ask the reader to consider it in conjunction 
with that of my Richard Carlile, Agitator. 

GUY A, ALDRED. 


Glasgow, March 30, 1942. 


The Devil’s) Chaplain 


CHAPTER ONE—CHRISTIAN EXPERIENCE. 


Robert Taylor is: known to fame as the, Devil’s 
Chaplain owing to this nickname being bestowed upon 
him by Henry Hunt, the political reformer and’ hero 
of Peterloo. Hunt intended the phrase to be abusive, 
though he used it not so much from any ill-will towards 
Taylor as from a desire to curry favour with the’ respe¢- 
tability of his time. Taylor gladly seized upon’ it as 
affording him a rare opportunity of displaying his. 
scholarship and exposing ‘the errors, plagiarisms, and. 
solar origins of the Christian religion. Whatever political. 
good this witticism may have secured. to Hunt whilst 
living has been more than atoned for by the injury it 
has done to his reputation since as a man of principle: 
Whatever harm it may have done Taylor is also atoned 
for by the fact that it serves more and more as a suitable. 
epitaph of his ripe learning and power as a pioneer of 
useful heresy. 


Taylor was born on August 18, 1784, at the Walnut 
Tree House in the then village of Edmonton. He was 
a sixth son of well-to-do parents and received his early 
education at a boarding-school, and subsequently from 
a private tutor at Ponders End. The death of his father 
made it necessary for the eight children that constituted 
the family to eke out his fortune by some effort on their 
own part. This interrupted Robert’s education, but he 
succeeded in passing the examination of the Royal 
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College of Surgeons with high honours in 180%, after 
walking the floors of Guy’s and St. Thomas’ Hospitals 
in 1805, and previously studying the theory of medicine 
and the art of surgery at the Generali Hospital, Birming- 
ham. He was articled as a House pupil to the then 
resident House Surgeon of this hospital shortly after his 
father’s death, as his mother desired him to become a 
doctor. At Birmingham he came in contact with the 
Reverend Thomas Cotterell, of Lane End, Staffordshire, 
who was impressed more by Taylor’s strong natural 
eloquence than by his successes as a medical student. 
He accordingly persuaded Taylor to attach no import- 
ance to his medical studies and successes since a more 
suitable vocation would be found in holy orders. Taylor’s 
mother was pleased at the prospect of her son becoming 
a clergyman, and he accordingly proceeded to Cambridge 
where he matriculated in 1809, instantly becoming Queen 
Margaret’s Scholar at St. John’s College, and taking 
his B.A. degree in 1813. : 


At college he attended the classes of the Reverend 
Charles Simeon, minister of Trinity, famed for his gift 
of sermonizing, and noted for being ‘‘the first Church 
of England Evangelical.” Taylor was his favourite 
pupil, ahd is said to have distinguished himself as facie 
princeps and incomparabilis in the art of sermon making. 
Numbered among his fellow students was John Frederick 
William: Herschel, the distinguished son of the distin- 
guished astronomer Sir Friedrich Wilhelm Herschel. The 
son" became a greater authority on-astronomy than his 
father; and it can be understood that his school studies 
influenced Taylor’s thought and played an important 
part in preparing his mind for those astronomico-theolo- 
gical sermons and writings that have ranked his name 
second only to that of Volney in the order of Free-thought 
scholars. ; 


Taylor left St. John’s to accept a much underpaid 
curacy under the Reverend Lloyd, the pluralist Rector of 
St. Dunstan’s, Fleet Street, and Midhurst, Sussex. 
Lloyd had appplied to Simeon for a good Christian curate 
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—possibly to atone for his own sins—and Simeon un- 
hesitatingly recommended Taylor as “‘ the cleverest and 
most religious young man at the university.’ Doctor 
Craven, the master of St. John’s, also recommended 
Taylor “‘as a singular honour to the university in his 
scholarship, such as Cambridge has not for some time 
known.”’ 


Taylor was ordained Deacon by Dr. Buckner, Bishop of 
Chichester. on Sunday, March 14, 1813, at St. James’, 
Piecadilly. He preached his first sermon on that same 
day at St. Dunstan’s, Fleet Street, and at once entered 
upon his curacy at Midhurst. Here his zeal attracted 
the attention of a Mr. Pontz, who offered him, in 1818, 
a rectorship that brought in hundreds every year to his 
patron and secured to him, the scholar and preacher, a 
beggarly £20 for his occasional services. At Midhurst, 
also, he made the acquaintance of an infidel tradesman 
who insisted on lending him sceptical books and tracts 
and acquainting him with the biographies of men who, 
despite persecution and imprisonment, had insisted on 
pioneering criticism of Christian evidences. This reading 
seriously undermined Taylor’s belief and he determined 
to preach a farewell sermon and retire from the Church. 
He carried this resolution into effect on Trinity Sunday, 
when he preached a Freethought sermon on Jonah and 
the Whale, ridiculing the holy scriptures and: greatly 
offending his somewhat astonished congregation. He 
wrote that day to the Bishop of Chichester tending his 
resignation on the ground of the insupportable pain of 
conscience he would experience if he continued to preach 
from the pulpit of a ‘Church whose faith he no longer 
believed. 


Dr. Buckner was but a bishop, and professed no great 
anderstanding of the finer scruples of conscience. 
Theology or divinity, to his mind, was not a truth but 
a career. He was not shocked at Taylor’s unbelief for 
he did not himself believe. But he was shocked and 
disturbed, firstly at Taylor’s scruples, and secondly at 
his public avowal of unbelicf. Buckner’s creed was very 
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simple. It was this: Gentlemen, naturally, did not 
believe the marvels and mysteries of revealed religion. 
They explained their doubts to each other privately, over 
the wine when the servants were not about; but they 
knew that it was necessary to affect a belief in public 
since theological wonder was necessary to keep the people 
quiet. Buckner gave no heed to the Church’s spiritual 
bread, because his concern was with its temporal bread. 
Tle believed thoroughly in the gospel of loaves and fishes, 
and he found Taylor’s attitude a menace to the future 
maintenance of that most comforting gospel. He was 
as angry as only a man of such easy principle can be 
when his material interests are endangered. to wrote 
an immediate reply to Taylor urging him, with some 
vehemence, to recant his heresy without delay and not 
be such a fool as to relinquish his prospects of early 
advancement in the Church because he had ceased to 
think with the orthodox. Had he thoughht Taylor coulil 
entertain such silly seruples he, the Bishop, would never 
have ordained him. The Christian religion was but a 
Promethian nose of wax, and Taylor was not required 
to believe in its teachings thongh he remained a minister 
of the Church. Tis belief was his private affair so long 
as he was willing to discharge his duties satisfactorily. 


Taylor’s brothers and sisters urged on him the non- 
respectable nature of his conduct. and the disgrace his 
confession of unbelief brought on the family. What 
possible harm could it do him to continue to believe and 
pursue his career as a clergyman. His mother was 
prostrate with grief and lamented the idea that her 
favourite son should turn an infidel, She considered Dr. 
Buekner’s epistle very kind and considerate, and she 
begged of Robert to agree to the Bishop’s suggestion of 
recanting the sentiments of his Jonah and Whale sermon. 
One regrets to say that Taylor finally fell in with this 
suggestion and apologised for his sermon in the presence 
of William Howley, then Bishop of London, and subse- 
quently Archbishop of Canterbury. This recantation did 
him no good for he was informed that he would need to 
rem4in in the background for a time until the effect of 
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hig heresy had worn down. He accordingly sought to 
establish a school, but instead of acquiring a school he 
was induced, by misrepresentation, to sign a bill which 
tricked him out of what little fortune he possessed and 
subsequently caused him to be thrown into a debtor’s 
prison. 


Being without any means of livelihood he was induced 
by a friend to accept the Curacy of Yardley near 
Birmingham. The Bishop of Worcester soon discovered 
the intruder amongst his flock and treated his recantation 
with contempt. He insisted on his giving up the curacy 
and seeking an occupation outside the Church. Ido not 
wish to defend this conduct of the faltering hero. It is 
good that he should have learnt from experience the folly 
and the uselessness of attempting to pervert, conceal and 
put aside his infidelity im the hopes of retaining the 
means of a livelihood. Ignorance is ever the foe and 
oppressor of knowledge, and try as one will to conceal 
the latter, it must burst forth clothed in glory and in 
brillianey. Taylor’s conduct is not so infamous as it 
appears. No scholar among Church theologians has 
subscribed to the creed as required by the Thirty-nine 
Articles. The higher critics of our own day avowedly 
do not, and they represent the Church’s one claim to 
spiritual vision—that is, real divinity. Down to the 
time of his dismissal from the Yardley Curacy, Taylor’s 
scepticism had not exceeded the limits of the Deism of 
Conyers Midleton, the celebrated Freethinking Divine, 
whose remarkable Letters from Rome, Free Inquiry into 
the Miraculous, and classic Life of Cicero, at once main- 
tain the reputation of the Anglican Church for scholar- 
ship and prove such severe blows to Christian evidence. 
Middleton suffered no inconvenience from his attacks on 
orthodoxy, but rather enjoyed celebrity as a scholar and 
a wit and a writer of charming, pertinent, and incon- 
sequential letters, whose fame continue to our own time. 
The Middletonian style of attacking the Church was the 
extreme of Taylor’s acquirements till the year 1824, when 
he became an avowed Atheist. So that one might have 
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thought that since the Church had room for a Middleton, 
it would have an equally vacant space for a Taylor. But 
no! Which is well, since tolerance would have robbed us 
of the Devil’s Chaplain. And until his elevation to that 
rank Taylor’s scholarship remained passive and found 
expression in none of those valuable criticisms of theology 
which have since delighted and inspired so many 
students of Freethought. 


CHAPTER TWO.—DEISTIC PROPAGANDA. 


On quitting the Yardley curacy, Taylor accepted the 
offer, made by his brothers, of a monthly allowance, and 
retired to the Isle of Man. Here he obtained literary 
employment and, his mind running to despair and suffer- 
ing, wrote, among other things, an essay in defence of 
suicide. The island was owned at this time by the Dukes 
of Atholl who vested absolute authority in Dr. George 
Murray, who was Bishop of Soder and Man, 1818-27. 
This worthy ecclesiastic fell foul of the subject and its 
treatment and at once summoned the offending writer 
before him. He informed Taylor that if he did not leave 
the island immediately he, the Bishop, had power to 
imprison him for life without being accountable to any- 
one. Taylor left by the first conveyance he eould find 
and crossed to Whitehaven, where he found himself once 
more disowned by his family, moneyless, and almost 
friendless. He obtained a small loan from a friend and 
sailed for Dublin. Were he was successful in finding 
employment in the school of a Mr. Jones, at Rathfarnham. 


After a time, he officiated in the Rathfarnham Parish 
Church, and was admired for his learning and cloquence. 
He made no attempt to disguise his heretical views and 
Archbishop Magee, discovering his retreat, at once cx- 
communicated him and forbade any inhabitant of Rath- 
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farnham to have any connection with or give shelter to 
Taylor’under pain of suffering a like penalty. 


Taylor now decided to propagate his deistic opinions 
and accordingly wrote and published several deistical 
tracts under the title of The Clerical Review. He rallied 
round him a number of supporters in Dublin and founded 
“The Society of Universal Benevolence.’’ He obtained 
the use of a small theatre for Sunday morning lectures, 
but on the first Sunday the students of Trinity College 
wrecked the theatre. His friends compelled him to leave 
Dublin and subscribed his fare to London. He reached 
here in the summer of 1824, and on November 24 follow- 
ing, he convened the first meeting of the Christian 
Evidence Society at the Globe Tavern, Fleet Street. 
Under the auspices of this society ninety-five discussions 
were held at different centres in London. These discus- 
sions were opened by a reading from a standard work of 
Christian evidence. Robert Taylor delivered an oration 
criticising the chapter read. Questions and discussion 
followed, and Taylor closed the proceedings by replying 
to the opposition. 


These meetings proved a great success and in -the 
spring of 1826, an old chapel was obtained in Founder’s 
Hall, Lothbury. A more elegant one was purchased the 
following year in Salter’s Hall, Cannon Street. Here 
Taylor delivered thirty-eight ethical treatises. On 
Tuesday evenings the discussions of the evidences of the 
Christian religion were continued at the Areopagus, 86 
Cannon Street, whence an invitation to all members of 
Protestant congregations to participate was issued. The 
manifesto containing this invitation challenged all 
clergymen, ministers, and preachers of the Gospel to 
come forward and establish, in free and open debate and 
inquiry, the contrary of the four propositions put forward 
by Taylor :— 

1. That the Scriptures of the New Testament were not 
written by the persons whose names they bear. 


ll, That they did not appear ‘n the times to which they refer. 
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iil. That the persons of whom they treat never existed. 
iV. That the events which they relate never happened. 


In support of these propositions Taylor advanced the 
following proofs :— 


I. That the Scriptures of the N.T., etc——Because it cannot 
be shown, by any evidence, that they were ‘‘ written by the 
persons whose names they bear’’ ; and because it can be shown 
by evidence both external and internal, that they were written 
by other persons. By evidence external. In the formal acts 
and edicts of Christian Emperors, Bishops and Councils, issued 
from time to time, for the general alteration, or total renova- 
tion of these Scriptures, according to their own caprice. And 
in the admissions of the most learned Critics and Divines, 
as to the alterations which these Scriptures have, from time 
to time, undergone. By evidence internal. In the immoral, 


vicious, and wicked tendency of many passages therein remain-' 


ing, and by the insertion of others, whose only drift is to 
enhance the power of Kings and Priests. 


II. That they did not appear in the times to which they 
yefer ig demonstrable. By evidence external. In the express 
admissions of Ecclesiastical Historians, of their utter inability 
to show when, or where, or by whom, this collection of writings 
was first made. And in the admissions of the most learned 
critics, as to the infinitely suspicious origination of the present 
received text. By evidence internal, in innumerable texts 
therein contained, betraying a comparatively modern character, 
referring to circumstances which did not exist till later ages; 
and quoting other Scriptures which had previously formed the 
faith of the first Christian churches, but which, without any 
assignable reason, or. alleged authority, have since been 
rejected. 


(iI. That the persons of whom they treat never existed; 
because demoniacs, devils, ghosts, angels, hobgoblins, persons 
who had once been dead, who could walk on water, ride in 
the air, etc., such as Satan and Jesus Christ, are the persons 
of whom these Scriptures treat; and that such persons never 
existed is demonstrable,—lst. From the utter incongruity of 
such figments with the innumerable laws of sound rekson.— 
2ndly. From the total absence of all historical reference to 
their existence.—And 3rdly. From innumerable passages of 
these Scriptures themselves, which fully admit the merely 
visionary hypostasis of their fabulous hero. (See Luke ix., 
29; Mark ix., 2; Luke xxiv., 81.) 


IV. That the events which they relate never happened, is 
demonstrable (further that as a consequence of the preceding 
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proposition) from the fact that some, many, or all these 
events, had been previously related of the gods and goddesses 
of Greece and Rome, and more especially of the Indian idol, 
Chrishna, whose religion, with less alteration than time and 
translations have made in the Jewish Scriptures. may he 
traced in every dogma and every ceremony of the Evangelical 
mythology. 


The orthodox reply to this invitation was to arrest 
Robert. Taylor one Saturday evening on a charge of 
blasphemy, An indictment was obtained at the January 
Sessions, but the trial was removed from the Old Bailey 
to the Court of King’s Bench, Westminster, through the 
prosecution obtaining a writ of certiorari. 


CHAPTER THREE—1st TRIAL FOR BLASPHEMY, 


Taylor was brought to trial on October 24, 1827, at 
the Guildhall Court of the King’s Bench, before Lord 
Chief Justice Tenterden (formerly Chief Justice Abbot). 
Taylor spoke for three hours, but was found guilty. 
Judgment was reserved until February 7, 1828. Mean- 
while, the charge of conspiracy, which it had been 
attempted to bring to trial in the preceding January, 
failed through the disinclination of the Lord Chief Justice 
to entertain the case. 


A contemporary report of the trial states that the 
court was crowded with a number of ‘‘ well-dressed and 
youthful females.’? The reporter proceeds to describe 
Taylor’s appearance. 


His appearance attracted all eyes: he was arrayed in the 
flowing gown of a clergyman; his neat clerical hat was con- 
spicuously borne in his hand, an eyeglass depended from his 
neck, and the little finger of either hand was ornamented with 
a sumptuous ring; his hair was arranged in the most fashion- 
able style; and a pair of light kid gloves completed the 
elegant decorations of his person. 
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The principal witness against Taylor was a beadle, 
named Collins, who resided in Walbrook. He was sent 
by a local Alderman to the Tuesday meetings to take 
notes with a view to bringing an action against Taylor 
for ‘‘blasphemy.’’ Collins made some notes, which 
formed, as was intended, the basis for Taylor’s 
prosecution. 


Lord Tenterden’s biography is given in chapter iv. 
of Richard Carlile, Agitator. This was his first trial of 
opinion since his elevation to the peerage, although he 
had distinguished himself as Mr. Justice Sir Charles Abbot 
in such trials previously and made his reactionary senti- 
ments notorious. He presided over Taylor’s trial with 
some show of courtesy. 


The Crown was represented by the then Attorney- 
General in person. In his opening address to the jury, 
he declared that he was horrified to think that Robert 
Taylor had treated the established religion with “levity 


and contempt.’ ‘Toleration must be shown to “ the 
objections of unbelievers.’’ There must be ‘‘ serious 
argument ’’ on both sides. Christianity could be 


criticised; but it must be assailed only by “ sober dis- 
cussion and legitimate reasoning.’’ 


How the Attorney-General viewed ‘‘ sober reasoning ”’ 
was evidenced in this gem from his speech to. the jury :— 
Nothing but stupidity or the most frivolous dissipation of 
thought can make even the inconsiderate forget the supreme 


importance of everything which relates to the expectation of a 
future existence. 


Refusing to quote passages from Taylor’s speeches, the 
Attorney-General said that he would not sully his mouth 
with the words used by the defendant, 


The words of mockery which he has introduced into his 
addresses, assailing both the forms and the personages which 
are most reverenced and sacred amongst us. 


In order that this portion of the Crown ease might not 
sound too biased, the Attorney-General fell back on a 
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temperate flirtation with the idea of fair-play. He told 
the jury :— 

.. if you find that Taylor has been a sober, moderate 
inguirer, that he has made use of no weapon which it was 
proper for him to employ—then in God’s name acquit 
him, 

The very thought that the jury might take him at his 
word and so acquit the defendant troubled the Crown 
Prosecutor tremendously. Acquittal must not be 


implanted in the jury’s mind by the Crown. So the good 


Attorney-General concluded that, if they, found that 
Taylor had not been a sober, moderate inquirer, and he 
had explained already that Taylor bad not been this, then 
the magistrates must have 
recourse to this last resource, this ultimate method of 
removing from the precincts of the city, which they had a 
right to do, a nuisance so detestable, and if possible, ejecting 
those individuals whom he had collected around him like a 
nest of vermin, and who would seek to sap and destroy the 
foundations of our best hopes and happiness. 


In the witness-box, Collins described how he had 
attended the meetings at the Areopagus and had taken 
down notes of the discourses. He repeated the passages 
he had noted in Court. The notes read as of little con- 
sequence, They represent no great argument on the part 
of Taylor, assuming that the notes are correct, and offer 
no reason for great opposition. Some of the remarks 
are mere commonplace; some intended to hurt; and 
others rather stupid even than vulgar. In the main they 
are irrelevant to serious thought. But they certainly 
never merited a trial-setting. 


According to Collins, Taylor said :— 


Shall God lay perjury to his soul and that for Jesus? 1 
answer no. That there was no authority for its title page 
(the New Testament). That the translators rendered the New 
Testament falsely, the name was not known in 220. 


St. Paul has denied the miracles of Christ. His ghost 
appeared to 500 at once, but they were asleep. 
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Collins said that this statement roused a loud laugh. 
Some of the following statements were received by 
Taylor’s audience with laughter and eheers:— 


‘Christ rose again, but it is according.to the Scriptures. 

Tho authority of St. Paul is fatal to the Christians. 

The duty of the preacher is to preach, and the duty of 
the hearer is to hear. 


_ The wonder-working God—that is the name which. the 
Deist never uses but with awe! 


T should like to know who was the eye-witnesses between 
the devil and Christ when he spent his holy-days in the 
wilderness. 

The pigs were the first martyrs for Christ. 


Did the devil drown the pigs or did the pigs drown the’ 


devil ? 
Mother Southcotte gained more followers in three years 
than the Christian religion had in three hundred. 
Christianity is a wicked and mischievous fable, and they 
know it to be so. 


Taylor cross-examined Collins at length; He ‘insisted 
that the witness read the whole of the Christian Evidence 
Manifesto. Although this, in itself, was not the subject 
of the indictment, Taylor’s design. was to bring out 
Collins’ hopeless ignorance. 


Here are some passages from the eross-examination :— 


Taylor: Now, as there was a great deal of my oration which 
you did not take down, what induced you, Thomas Collins, 
to take down the parts which you have noted? 

Collins: Because, in my judgment, they were the worst 
parts, 

Taylor: L understand you to guy that you only took down 
sentences which were very shocking. Did you hear nothing 
of a very different character, to explain and qualify them? 


Collins: I heard nothing to explain them, so as to do 
away with their meaning. 

‘Taylor : If you heard anything that would explain these 
shocking sentencos, would you have noted it? 

Collins: Certainly 1 should. 

Taylor : Did you hear me utier no just or righteous 
sentiment ? 
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Collings: It is impossible to say,.my attention was com- 

pletely taken up. 
* * * * * 

Taylor: Can you undertake to say whether the language 
I-used was that of a quotation, or spoken in my own person? 

Collins: Certainly. 

Taylor: You are a very learned man. Do you understand 
the general principles of ratiocinative argumentation ? 

Collins (after displaying some confusion and much hesi- 
‘tation): I could ‘understand your words. 

Taylor: Tell me, Thomas Collins, was my argument dog- 
matical or hypothetical? (A laugh.) 

Collins: Part of it was very learned and above my com- 
prehension. (A laugh.) 


Finally, Taylor made the witness admit that, though 
he had sworn on the New Testament, that book told him 
to ‘‘ Swear not at all, neither by Heaven, for it is God’s 
throne; nor by the earth, for it is his footstool.”’ 


Re-examined by the Solicitor-General, Collins stated 


that 
. Nothing was uttered by Mr. Taylor to qualify the passages 
which I have taken down. I can say that the scope of the 
whole discourse was to endeavour to persuade the audience 
that the New Testament was false. 


Naturally, since, whether Taylor’s contentions were 
sound or otherwise, his argument was that the New 
Testament was false. To say that to uphold his argument 
was ‘‘blasphemy’’ was to deny him the right to defend 
his thesis under threat of imprisonment. 

Taylor’s speech to the jury took three hours and a 
half to deliver. The report complains that he 

spoke in’ an impressive mannér but with a redundancy of 

action, which gave to the exhibition a little too much of a 

theatrical air. 

He reasoned his defence step by step, because he knew 
how deep were prejudices engrained by religion. On this 
point he said :-— 

In all other cases an accused person may confidently rely 
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on the impartiality of a British Jury; but where religious 
animosities, the very strongest that can misguide and pervert 
the judgments of men, have originated the proceedings, and, 
after what I have learned from the learned opener, 1 fear are 
arrayed in hostile phalanx in the persecution, the chances are 
fearfully against a defendant, though ‘‘his righteousness were 
clear as light, and his just dealing as the noon-day”’. . . he 
trembles on the far more perilous hazard . . . that the interests 
of religion will forbid the exercise of humanity, and faith 
stand sentinel over captive reason. 


We doubt whether the impartiality of the jury is so 
certain as Taylor alleged. He overlooked the fact that 
there were trials for sedition as well as blasphemy, and 
there must have been tremendous contemporary cases of 
injustice to poor and ignorant prisoners, Bias against 
Freethought and Atheism is a fact: but over-statement 
may perpetuate other injustices arising from an evil 
social system which went unchallenged by Robert Taylor, 
although not by his splendid colleague, Richard Carlile. 


Taylor protested that he had been accused falsely of 
Atheism, whereas he was a Deist. He urged the jury :— 


Dismiss from your minds, I entreat you, all impression 
of those absurd and cruel slanders, which my theological, and, 
mayhap, my legal enemies, have circulated, to make it be 
believed that, differing so widely in sentiment from them, 1 
must needs be something which they are not—a monster of 
iniquity, an Atheist, a sot; a madman, everything which 
malice could devise, when nothing of the kind could be proved. 
Gentlemen, I am not such character; I am not an Atheist; 1 
am not a Christian; neither am I a hypocrite. I am in my 
heart and soul a Deist. In the cause of Deism I have suilered 
what, in any other cause, would bo accounted a real martyrdom. 
For Deism I have incurred the loss of natural relations and 
friends, of property, of liberty itself, and have held my life, 
and my life’s comfort, of inferior consideration to the great 
duty of inculeating just and worthy notions of the Supreme 
Being on an insulted and priest-ridden people... . 1 believe 
that I am bound by the most sacred obligations that can 
bind a man to conduct myself in life, in every respect, just 
exactly as I have done “constantly to speak the truth, boldly 
to rebuke vice, and, if suffering be inevitable, patiently to 
suffer for the truth’s sake.” 


Taylor denied that he was out for notoriety. He 
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affected to consider ‘an adverse verdict ’* impossible. 
Such a verdict would injure mankind rather than himself. 
He explained how::— 

Whatever might be its consequences to, myself 1 could not 
but regard it as an omen of worse oppressions to mankind— 
as a fatal blow to that which every good man ought to prize 
more than life, fatal to the right of free speech and free 
discussion. 


He then asked the jury to register a verdict 


to wipe off the stain of disgraceful persecution for religious 
opinions, and establish the right of freedom of speech upon 
every question, political or theological. 


The Judge ignored Taylor’s arguments. He allowed 
his speech to proceed without interruption and allowed 
him time for rest, accommodation, and refreshment. 
Treated him, in fact, with much grave and considered 
courtesy. But he summed up against the defendant and 
advised the jury that, in law there was no little doubt of 
Taylor’s guilt of blasphemy. The jury, by their verdict, 
concurred, 


CHAPTER FOUR—FINAL SPEECH FROM THE DOCK 


On February 7, 1828, Robert Taylor attended for 
judgment. Speaking in arrest of judgment before 
sentence was passed, the defendant said :— 


My Lord, the wisdom of British law allows to a defendant, 
after a verdict hath been obtained against him, the privilege of 
pleading in arrest of judgment, and calls upon himself to show 
why sentence should not be passed upon him... .. Of this 
privilege, I now avail myself, being quite sensible of the restric- 
tions under which, alone, I am allowed to speak, and more than 
sensible enough, of the melancholy augury of any ‘argument 
offered by one in my situation, against the power that presides, 
and the authority that must and will conclude... ... 


The reasons I offer in total bar of judgment shall be none other 
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than the most cogent that were ever offerd to man, and such as 
no reason of man could possibly withstand unless its actings were 
forestalled, as here I have no right to fear that they should be, 
by a degree of prejudice, against which the power of argument 
‘must conflict in vain, and innocence itself be no protection. I 
offer it first as a reason, why no sentence should be passed upon 
me, and no punishment at all inflicted: that I have not had a 
fair trial. And if that fact be valid, that reason be irrefragible. .. 
I had not a fair trial becuse it was in the nature of things 
absolutely impossible that I should have. The principle of 
fairness was itself ovtraged and surrendered, and could not coexist 
with the principle that put me upon my trial at all, and called 
me to give account to man, for that of which I owe account to 
God only... ae 

Thad not a fair trial, because any trial of the sort is in its own 
nature unfair and anomalous, and heterogene to all proprieties 
and intents of a trial... .. And hence it hath been that in the 
whole world’s history there occurs not a single instance in which 
an acquittal hath ever been obtained from a charge of blasphemy. 
Because such a charge hath never yet been brought but by the 
powerful against the weak, by, the wolf against the lamb, by 
rampant cruelty against prostrate innocence; and so, to be sure, 
my Lord, the proofs were always clear enough, the crime heinous 
enough, and reasons for punishing it strong enough, for high 
priesthood itself to rend its garment, and exclaim: ‘He hath 
spoken blasphemy! What need have we of witnesses! You 
yourselves have heard his blasphemy.” 


My Lord, shall I tell you that the most bloody massacres, the 
most horrible, remorseless, ruthless villainies, in which Nature 
disclaims her part, which justice shudders at, and mercy faints 
to look on, were all—all of them, prosecutions for blasphemy ; 
and might have been justified, and absolutely were justified, by 
those very arguments, besides which, I defy the wit of man, to 
produce one other, or one different, for punishing me. 


What was it that irrigated the valleys of Piedmont, Merindol, 
and Cabriere with the blood of Christian hecatombs but a prose- 
cution for blasphemy? What was it that kindled the fires of 
Smithfield but a prosecution for blasphemy? What was it that 
nailed your Saviour on his bitter cross, but a prosecution for 
blasphemy ? : 


And wasn’t it always necessary, my Lord, for the civil magis- 
tracy to protect the religion of the country when the opponents 
of that religion had taken unwarrantable Hherties with it? When 
they had gone, you see, too far, wasn’t it always necessary, when 
men had a mind to be barbarous and cruel, to find some sort of 
an excuse for being so? 
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My Lord, you feel the force of this argument, and I will 
conflict against the principle upon which I was brought to trial 
no further. 


But, taking up the great mathematical axiom, ‘‘ One absurdity 
granted, a thousand will follow,” I want no draft of credit for 
my challenge that there were particular items of wrong, and tort 
and defect in the process of the trial itself, sufficient to render 
it imperative on your: Jordship’s justice to quash the. proceedings 
altogether. The genius of wrong presided over the whole affair 
—there was nothing but wrong. 


The Grand Jury, who in the first instance found the bill, were 
every one of them perjurers, in all the heinowsness and guilt 
that can attach to perjury—mest heinous and guilty perjurers ! 
They swore to that which they themselves did know to be a lie, 
what they ought not to have sworn to. 


Those ‘‘ Jurors of our Lord the King’ did on their oaths 
present, that that was true, which they not only knew was not 
true, but which (unless they wero idiots ) they must have known 
was impossible to be true: that I did ‘by force and arms 
blaspheme their Lord Jesus Christ,’ and that what I had done 
was ‘to the high displeasure of the Almighty God.” 


But this I may be told was a mere technicality, the legal form 
of words necessary to such an indictment, and I dare say it 
meant no more; but surely, my Lord, may I ask what is the 
sanctity of an oath if men are to swear to mere technicalities, 
or what confidence is to be reposed in men who will swear to 
anything; who, when they are put upon their oaths, are. least 
particular in their choice of words, and take a licence of exag- 
gration, of which an honest. man would not be guilty in -his 
ordinary conversation ? 


Or what such mighty respect for their “Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ’? can they have, who, in the very act of swearing 
(even if, what they swore were truth) do the thing which he 
forbids be done; and are blasphemers themselves just in the very 
act of punishing me for being such; O transcendant hypocrisy! 
Thy namo is Christian! and yet... ... 


The immediate instigators of this prosecution did allege it. as 
a reason, before the Common Council of the City of London, to 
justify this prosecution, that ‘it was absolutely necessary ani] 
expedient to punish me, because, by destroying the Christian 
religion, my conduct tended directly to destroy the sanctity of an 
oath’’; that is, my Lord, ‘destroying the sanctity” of that, 
which, if Christianity be truth, hath no sanctity in it, but rather 
a very high degree of criminality, destroying a thing by destroy- 
ing the thing which doth itself destroy it! But such’ is Alder- 
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manic logic! ‘The best exctise for it as it is the apology for 
human nature that its most frightful aberrations are tangents 
from an original defect in the understanding. .... . 


I have been convicted on such evidence, as since the days of 
Empson and Dudley, no Court in England ever received—such as 
(Dictum sit salva tua dignitate praecor) since the days of Bonnor 
and of Jefferies, no judge in England ever ratified. . 

I have no more been tried by a jury of my peers than yourself 
could be said to have been so had you been tried for heresy by 
the avowed enemies of your Christian faith, or had the Kuropean 
scholar and accomplished civilian been tried by the wild Arabs of 
the desert—‘' By savage Turks and Tartars, never trained to 


offices of gentle courtesy.”..... 


Had the arguments which I adduced against the Christian 
religion been weak and insignificant, would not that weakness and 
insignificancy have been their own sufficient refutation? Tf 
Christianity hath really nought to fear from any arguments I| 
could bring against it, why doth it fear? Why act its professors 
so towards me. as no principle else on earth but fear could 
dictate? Say that they are not afraid, and let me loose that 
I may have at them. 


Had not my arguments really been irrefutable, and felt to be 
unanswerable in any other way, should I have been answered 
thus by the crushing arm of Law the tyrant’s argument and the 
liar’s refuge?..... 


I, my Lord, am not a criminal, but the prosecution which 
brings me here is itself a crime, because it is a principle directly 
at war with that great and everlasting law of righteousness, 
which, when it made man a rational being, did wed his capcity 
of thought to his faculty of speech, never again to be divorced ; 
and with the powers to think, gave him the right to speak the 
thing he thought! 


Take this right from me, or from any man, under any pretence 
of the sanctity of established opinions, or any sanctity whatever, 
and render it politically expedient that either from fear of 
punishment or hope of reward, a man should feel himself con- 
strained to keep his sentiments locked up in his own bosom, 
and to seem to be a Christian, while he were in reality a Deist, 
and a universal sense of degradation and meanness must subdue 
the majority of reason, and universal hypocrisy sap the founda- 
tions of virtue. 


Robert Taylor made very appropriate allusions to the 
persecution of Galileo and to the fact that an Atheist 
government in power could discover Attorney-Generals 
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and furnish arguments to justify the prosecution of 
Christians. 


The Solicitor-General followed and complained that 
Taylor had jested against the truth of the Christian 
religion, Sir James Scarlett, formerly Attorney-General, 
spoke in support of the prosecution, and accused Taylor 
of theatrical exhibition. The Recorder followed on_the 
same side and proclaimed the prosecution honest, moral, 
and religious. Mr. Justice Bayley delivered a religious 
sermon in passing sentence, and declared that Robert 
Taylor had been guilty of-a most serious crime. He 
sentenced Taylor to one year’s imprisonment in Oakham 
Gaol, and ordered him to find sureties in £1,000 to be of 
good behaviour for five years. 


CHAPTER FIVE.—IMPRISONMENT AND AFTER 


Oakham Gaol was a very small prison, and Robert 
Taylor made good use of the solitude by producing a 
good weekly letter for the Lion, which Richard Carlile 
had established on his behalf. Taylor also wrote his 
Syntagma on the evidences of Christianity in reply to 
Dr. Smith. This was published in 1828 and contended 
that such a person as Jesus Christ never existed, and that 
the earliest Christians meant the words to be nothing 
more than a personification of that principle, be it what 
it may, which would benefit mankind the most in the 
passage through life. A year later, February 19, 1829, 
he finished his Diegesis, an historical work, containing a 
mine of information, valuable even to-day, and showing 
that the Christian religion had its origin in the pheno- 
mena of the heavens, of the wonders and signs of which 
its so-called historical characters were but personifi- 
cations. ‘This masterpiece of criticism, the detail and 
arrangement of which must have employed many solitary 
hours, was dedicated to the Master, Fellows, and Tutors, 
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of his old college at Cambridge, in interesting remem- 
brance of the high sense that learned body were pleased 
to express of his successful studies. 


Soon after completing the Diegesis Taylor was released, 
He returned to London and officiated at thy adult school 
in the large room of Carlile’s house at 62 Fleet Street, 
and at the Universalists’ Chapel in Windmill Street, 
Finsbury Square. Three months later, with Richard 
Carlile, he entered on an Infidel Mission through the 
North of England. This mission lasted four months, the 
following towns being visited: Cambridge, Wisbech, 
Stamford, Nottingham, Leeds, Bradford, Manchester, 
Ashton-under-Lyne, Bolton, Stockport, Liverpool, Wigan, 
Blackburn, Bury, Hyde and Huddersfield. At Cambridge, 
Mr. Smith, print-seller and lodging-house keeper, was 
prosecuted for lodging the infidel missionaries, whilst at 
Leeds the interference of the Mayor prevented their 
holding any discussion in the fine music-hall they had 
hired. During its stay in Manchester, this mission con- 
verted Hliza Sharples, afterwards Richard Carlile*s second 
wife. 

On the return to London, Carlile and Taylor took over 
the Rotunda, the one-time famous music-hall in the Black- 
friar’s Road, and planned to open it as a Freethought 
Coliseum. This they did on May 30, 1830. Here, Robert 


Taylor, robed in full canonicals, delivered his famous 


attacks on orthodoxy, which were published under the 
title of ‘‘ The Devil’s Pulpit,’’ in parody of the ick-name 
Taylor had recived from Henry Hunt. 


In January, 1831, Carlile, who fearlessly championed 
the cause of the poor, was prosecuted for sedition for an 
address he published to the agricultural labourers who 
were on strike. On July 4 following, Robert Taylor was 
indicted for blasphemy at the instance of the Vice 
Society. 


The indictment, which was served on Mr. Taylor from 
the Surrey Sessions on April 11, was made up of six 
counts, the first three of which consisted of garbled 
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extracts from a sermon upon ‘The Crucifixion of Christ,” 
delivered on the previous Good Friday, April 1, while 
the fourth, fifth, and sixth, were nothing more nor less 
than mutilated sentences eulled from another discourse, 
entitled, ‘‘ The Cup of Salvation,’ delivered upon Haster 
Sunday, April 3. In these discourses the awiul mystery 
of the Creator of this world suffering on the bitter Cross 
of Calvary, and Almighty God being arraigned as a felon 
at the bar of Pontius Pilate, were dealt with; and the 
consecutive tissue of absurdity which imagination must 
necessarily attach to the idea of the possessor of immor- 
tality being tried for his life, the author of nature 
suffering, the immortal God expiring, the everlasting and 
great I AM ceasing to be, the eternal no more, the living 
God dead, were dilated upon, a sense of pleasure being 
expressed at the idea of radical reform having taken 
place in the kingdom of heaven, and that the provisional 
government had devolved itself into the hands of the 
venerable old republican, Lieutenant-General Beezlebub. 
The lecturer also adduced evidence to show that, in being 
styled the Devil’s Chaplain and the Bishop of Hell, he 
was merely bearing ‘‘the reproach of the Cross.”’ 


When the case came before the Sessions, it was tried 
before the chairman and a common jury, and Taylor was 
sentenced to two years’ imprisonment as an ordinary 
felon, and ordered to find £200 in gold as a fine, and a 
surety for good behaviour in a further sum of £1,000. 
Taylor made a magnificent defence, but the prosecution 
carried the day with the argument that no ill-will was 
felt against the defendant as an individual, nor was there 
any desire to suppress the free and uncontrolled discus- 
sion of any opinions whatever. They had, however, to 
shield the asserted truth of their doctrines from obser- 
vation, and protect the superior merit of their religious 
instruction from blasphemous questioning, In this respect 
the irreverent defendant was an intolerable nuisance, and 
in the interests of the spiritual welfare of the com- 
munity it was essential that he should be suppressed. 
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CHAPTER SIX.—CARLILE’S PRISON ADVICE. 


Taylor took very unkindly to his second imprisonment, 
He was imprisoned in Horsmonger Lane Gaol, and seems 
to have been treated with what he deemed to be studied 
perseeution. He was of a highly nervous disposition and 
resented his treatment with outbursts of passion that 
troubled greatly his friends. 


Writing to him from the Compter, on July 20, 1831, 
Richard Carlile expressed wise sympathy and protest. 
The words of Carlile deserve to be remembered for use 
and instruction to-day by all who suffer in the cause of 
freedom :— 


“My first duty to society is to seek the preservation 
of your life; your first is to preserve it as far as ‘is in 
your power, If you die, we shall not fill the chasm for 
many years if all the genius of England were to unite 
ats efforts: 7... 2. You say Walter, the gaoler, insults you. 
That is your fault. It is not in the power of man to insult 
me. The world could not do it if it. were to try. Assault 
is one thing, but. insult is another, and there can only be 
insult where there is a disposition to court it. Human 
nature is capable of a dignity that will not leave room 
for the word insult. Unfortunately you have the tempera- 
ment that encourages villainy to be insolent. Let us try 
if reason cannot cure you of this disorder, which to you, 
at this moment, is as bad and dangerous a plague as the 


cholera morbus...... Tt is now with you no time for 
poetry, for rhapsody, or for jest. You have, and we have 
for you a serious game to play..... Yours is a glorious 


situation if you will but fight your battle well, Having 
gained the necessaries—the physical necessaries of life— 
you should now make every shot tell among the enemy, 
It has been hitherto your fault to present your weak side 
to your enemy. You have in you the spirit of a divinity 


and not allow another shot of theirs to reach you..... : 


that is invincible. You have the spirit of humanity also 
that is weak and to be conquered—now which will you 
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present to your enemies? They are not to be subdued by 
appeals to their sympathy or by any moral force. You 
must subdue them by making them afraid. They will 
beat you at any game that is wrong, they will be power- 
less if you will avail yourself of your best and fairest 
means of warfare...... You have everything to conquer, 
and you must begin your reform at home and first 
conquer your own self command; patience is not so 
necessary as a cool methodical warfare. ..... For the sake 
of our glorious cause, let nothing come from your pen 
about the gaol that ean be contradicted. You have not 
been sufficiently careful. It is nota time for a joke; your 
enemies will call your jokes lies, and to the world at 
large they are lies, Give your gaol enemies but one real 
ground of complaint against you, and you give them 
justification for their worst intentions. I wish I could 
pour an opiate over your irritability, and say, ‘ be com- 
posed.’ You want composure, coolness, dignity, patience, 
fortitude, for your present situation; but I know it is 
not to be commanded. You must reason with yourself, 
and write down laws for your own government in prison. 
You will do this coolly, and they will keep you cool. 
Beyond what you print I would have you keep a journal, 
as you have the taste and application for journal 
keeping.”’ 


Taylor’s irritability was aroused by a request he re- 
eeived from the solicitor of Allan Cunningham, the poet, 
novelist, and sculptor. ‘Taylor published his discourses 
under the title of The Devil’s Pulpit. Tmmediately suc- 
ceeding this title was the quotation from Cunningham, 
“And a bonnie pulpit it is”’ The solicitor requested that 
the quotation should not be used in this connection. The 
request was complied with. But what bigotry! What 
lamentable want of humour! How delightfully proper! 


Carlile was released from prison in 1833. He had 
refused to find either sureties or fine and the Government 
had surrendered on both points. Carlile’s splendid dis- 
position in this matter will appear from the note he sent 
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to Julian Ilibbert, upon learning that the latter was 
contemplating the release of one of the imprisoned shop- 
men by paying his fine :— 


‘J think that mischief will be done by any proposition 
to pay the King a fine in this struggle for the liberty of 
Press and of speech. I should count that man my enemy 
who would pay such a fine for me, and set me free 
against my will. We cannot have too much money; but 
we can all make a better use of it than to pay fines.”’ 

With Robert Taylor Carlile spoke at the Rotunda the 
Sunday following his release. Both received a tremen- 
dous ovation. 


Soon afterwards Robert Taylor retired from the public 
platform entirely, He married a wealthy woman who 
admired him for his ability and- settled with her in 
Jersey. Here he died on June 5, 1844. 


CHAPTER SEVEN.—CONVERSION STORIES. 


Many stories have been circulated concerning his 
alleged conversion, but there are only four newspaper 
references of the time to this interesting suggestion, and 
hey are all traceable to the newspaper, ‘‘ John Bull.”’ 
This journal way similar in tone and veracity to the 
organ of the same name founded by Mr. Bottomley and 
flourishing to-day as a medium of mendacity. 


It has been suggested also that Robert. Taylor, infidel, 
is identical with a Robert Taylor who was transported 
for forgery. The interesting thing about this Protestant 
error is that John Calvin, reformist, was always con- 
founded by his Papist enemies with another John Calvin, 
renegade, priest and thief. Just as there were two 
different men called John Calvin, pursuing vry different 
careers, So were there two Robert Taylors. ‘I have all the 
faets before me as I write, and I would have Taylor’s 
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slanderers take to the heart the warnings of 
Quarles: “ Give not thy tongue too great a liberty, lest 
it take thee prisoner. A word unspoken is like the sword 
in the scabbard—thine; if vented, thy sword is in 
another’s hand. If thou desire to be wise, be so wise as 
to hold thy tongue.’’ 


The crucial test of the conversion story is this: No 
Christian apologist ever answered Robert Taylor’s 
smashing indictment. of the Christian religion, John Pye 
Smith, reputed a great scholar, made a mess of the task. 
Could Robert Taylor, himself, as he lay on June 5, 1844, 
drawing out his last hours on the death-bed at Jersey 
have refuted his own case? If so, why has no Divine 
been equal to the task? If not, how could he have been 
converted by arguments unequal to the task of con- 
vincing him? 


Robert Taylor in his retirement never wrote a line to 
serve the Christian cause. He spoke not a word in its 
defence. His life’s work was the accomplishment of its 
destruction, and the scholarship and humanity of to-day 
endorses his iconoclasm of yesterday. It may be said 
of him that he lived up to his request, when he desired 
to be known as the man ‘‘ who loved truth more than he 
feared death; and hated Christianity more than he loved 
Rife.” Never was the distinction between Christianity 
and Truth more forcibly proclaimed. 


APPENDICES. 


I. THE ROTUNDA. 


CHAPTER IV. also mentioned in chapter xxv., Richard 
Carlile, Agitator. The account of The Rotunda in the latter 
none is not so complete as it might be. I add the following 

etails :— 


Situated in the Blackfriars Road, or Great Surrey Street, 
the third house from the Bridge, on the right hand side, going 
dawn from the City, it was originally built by Sir Ashton Lever 
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as a Museum of Natural History and Curiosities, the ‘‘ Museuni 
Tavern,’’ at No. 1, taking its name from the original building. 


In 1785, this museum was offered to the public by the chance 
of a guinea lottery, and won by'a Mr. Parkinson, who sold it by 
auction, May-June, 1806. Two years later it was converted into 
the Surrey Institute, Dr. Adam, Clarke being appointed chief 
librarian and secretary, both of which posts he resigned the 
following year. 


As an institution for the study of literature and science, it 
contained an excellent library and numbered several eminent men 
among its lectures. Failing through lack of support, and being 
unable to let it for scientific or literary purposes, the proprietors 
yielded it up as a place of public entertainment, having a cotfee- 
room, wine and concert-room, and, afterwards, as an amphitheatre 
for Cook’s orchestrian performance, to which succeeded a 
panorama. 


The public had refused to support the Rotunda, as it came 
to be called after Carlile’s use of it, as a centre of education. 
Yet they opposed its use as a place of amusement, consequently 
it fell vacant and remained unused for some time. it then 
passed into the hands of Richard Carlile, who found it composed 
of a neat dwelling house, two large billiard rooms, with a 
vestibule, a central or committee room, a long room which had 
served as a library, and a small circular hall, which had, with 
its gallery, formerly served as a theatre. The gallery, which 
was supported by marble pillars and balustrades, looked to a 
beautiful dome, on which the signs of the zodiac were now painted, 
as illustration of the astronomico-theological disquisitions of 
Robert Taylor. 

In this hall, Taylor developed his pet theme that all religion 
was fabricated upon mythology and all mythology upon astronomy. 
Here also he delivered lectures on poets and delighted his 
audiences with renderings from Shelley and Shakespeare. 


Taylor’s was not the only oratory which attracted the curious 
and the enquiring to the Rotunda. The theatre was used for 
political meetings. Carlile intended the Rotunda to be 
“a capitol of public virtue, the nucleus for a reformation of abuses, 
the real House of Commons—im the absence of a better—the pal- 
ladium of what liberty we have, phoenix that is immortal and 
pregnant of more, the birth-place of mind, and the focus of 
virtue’s public excitement.” ; 


How the Government attacked the Rotunda with military is 
described in Richard Carlile, Agitator, chapter xxv. 


A full account of the history of the Rotunda is found in 
Carlile’s Prompter, Vol. i., No. 1. 
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if, BRINKSWAY CHAPEL. 


During the tour, which commenced in May, 1929, and con- 
cluded with the missionaries’ return to London in September of 
the same year, Carlile spoke more than once in the pulpit «i 
Brinksway Chapel, Manchester, @©n each occasion he interpreted 
the Scriptures after the astronomico-theological manner of Kobert 
Taylor, On the first occasion, one of his Ashton-Under-Lyne 
admirers expressed his surprise in the following verse 


Carlile turned priest! no faree so odd 
In superstition’s round, 

That he, who had deny'd its God, 
Is in a pulpit found 


The story of how Carlile came to occupy this pulpit makes 
quite & study in thought progression owland Detroister, 
minister of the Krinksway Chapel, was the illegitimate son of a 
Manchestrian named Morris and a Frenchwoman named 
Detroisier, He was born in Manchester in 1796 and in early 
youth became a zealous Bible Christian. His zeal marked him 
out for redognition by his brethren and he was appointed minister 
of Brinksway ** at the urgent call of God!" Here he was brought 
in contact with a number of local Deists and attacked them so 
vigorously that he became a convert to Deism and Freethought. 
He put the matter to his congregation and they decided, witn a 
few exceptions, who resigned, to go over to Deism also, So 
the Brinksway pulpit became a Deistical one 


Rowland Detroisier established the first Mechanics’ Institute 
in England, at Hulme, and frequently delivered scientific and 
general educutional lectures 


He died in London on November 23, 1834, and bequeathed his 
body to science, for experiment and research. 
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